DISSOLVING    VlfcWS

their hands in appeal and throwing away their rifles
at our command. We formed a batch of seven two
deep, and marched them back over the river to the
charge of the authorities at Mesnil As we were both
unarmed that might seem risky, but the poor fellows
were only anxious to be captured. Conversing with
them as we went, I found that all were under nineteen
and were dead sick of the war. One told me regret-
fully that his mother had a nice little house near
Frankfurt~am-Oder, and always kept a comfortable
bed with clean sheets ready waiting for his return,
but here he had been for months, coated in mud,
sleeping in filth among rats, and covered with lice.
Millions of men on both sides could have joined in
lamenting that monstrous contrast.

The other scene that I witnessed with Montague
fell on Armistice Day, November the nth, 1918.
Our little group of correspondents was then stationed
at Lille. Starting at dawn by the gate of the Vauban
fortifications, he and I rushed through Orchies and a
big forest to the deserted city of Valenciennes, and,
turning sharp left, followed the canal, scene of heroic
disaster four years before. The emotional cheering,
laughter and tears of the returning refugees as we ran
through them was strangely infectious, as joy is
usually more infectious than sorrow. In a suburb of
Mons we drove through thin woods and public
gardens where German corpses still lay unburied,
unfortunate men killed just a few hours too soon.
Then we ran right into Mons, and stopped before the
Town Hall in the beautiful old market-place. A
Canadian Brigade and a squadron of the old 5th
Lancers (the Irish) were drawn up in the square.
The appointed hour of eleven o'clock struck from the
belfry. The British and Belgian National Anthems
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